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respectively, disassociate love from justice and limit God’s love to forgiveness. Quoting 
Mahmoud Ayoub, who spent his entire career working in inter-faith dialogue, Johnston 
argues that Christianity and Islam disagree more on theological terminology than in intent. 

The author succeeds in showing how both justice and love are central concepts in both 
Christianity and Islam; however, he departs from the mainstream of both religions. He 
ignores the role of Justification in Christian salvation and the importance of justice in 
Islamic theology and Islamic schools of ethics. He focuses primarily on the role of justice 
in Sharia. He overlooks the entirety of medieval Christian jurisprudence, which views 
justice as the act in which everyone is treated in accordance with the Image of God that 
resides within each of us. This is in part because he relies excessively on Wolterstorff's works. 

The key strength of the volume is its concrete examples, which make it very approachable. 
The reader can feel the story and relate it to his/her life both individually and socially. The 
introduction and first chapter begin by studying racial injustice in the US, and each additional 
chapter begins with a case study of injustice that needs to be righted. 

Muslims and Christians Debate Justice and Love tries to encourage readers to reexamine 
their understandings of justice and love, and it challenges activists to take advantage of its 
insights to build a more just community. It is a must-read book for activists in inter-faith dia- 
logue, but also gives new directions to scholars of inter-faith studies and thinkers on human 
rights and justice. 


Notes 


1. Nicholas Wolterstorff, Justice: Rights and Wrongs (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 2008); idem, Justice and Love (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2011). 

2. https://www.acommonword.com/. 

3. David L. Johnston, Earth, Empire and Sacred Text: Muslims and Christians as Trustees of 
Creation (London: Equinox, 2010) 
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The Caliphate of Man: Popular Sovereignty in Modern Islamic Thought, by 
Andrew F. March, Cambridge, MA, Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2019, 
300 pp., £36.95 (hardback), ISBN 978-0-674-98783-8 


The Caliphate of Man is an ambitious book providing a much-needed impartial perspective 
and examination of Islamic political thought regarding the idea of popular sovereignty. The 
book is interested in what modern Islamic political thought has taken from pre-modern 
debates on the nature of divine and popular sovereignty (24). The venture of modern 
Islamic political sovereignty is discussed through nuanced accounts of various Muslim 
figures, ranging from Rashid Rida and ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Sanhtri to Abu al-A‘la al-Mawdudi, 
Sayyid Qutb and Rashid al-Ghannishi. The author skilfully navigates his way through soph- 
isticated normative political debates around the Sharia, the caliphate and democracy, and 
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reviews perceived paradoxes within Islamic political thinking on the dilemma between divine 
and popular sovereignty. One of the chief significances of the monograph lies in its ability to 
discuss compelling analytical claims by referring to and comparing not only other Muslim 
scholars, but also some Western scholars such as Hobbes and Rawls. 

March starts by arguing that the current popular political moment, especially observed 
during the Arab Spring movements and afterwards, ‘is not merely demagogic flattery in 
homiletic form, but rather reflects a genuine intellectual revolution in modern Islamic 
thought’ that rests ‘on a theological claim about mankind’s status as God’s vicegerent’, 
which also involves ‘not only reducing rulers to their proper status as agents of the people 
but also implicitly raising the people to the ultimate arbiters of God’s law (x-xi). In classical 
Islamic political thought, March writes, the Sharia, interpreted and implemented by scholars, 
takes priority over the prerogative and discretion of rulers, and the ideal ruler is not a philo- 
sopher-king, but a scholar-statesman working under Sharia rules, receiving legitimacy from 
and working for the well-being of the community of believers, the umma. This framework, 
March contends, provides the basis for popular sovereignty. 

In Chapter 1, March argues that traces of an early form of Islamic democracy can be found 
in the Islamic constitutional experience and debates that took place during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, which re-echoed during the Arab Spring and constitutional debates in 
Egypt and Tunisia. March insists that contemporary populist movements in the Muslim 
world, especially in the post-2011 era, are not provisional flashes, but rest on long historical 
Islamic political and constitutional traditions. The constitutional tradition, though, is defined 
based on a duality of divine-popular sovereignty in classical Islamic political theory, as articu- 
lated in Chapter 2. March reminds the reader that executive authorities (sultans) had to share 
their power with the ulema as the custodians of the divine law. This pre-modern framework 
envisaged the community of believers as an important legitimate interlocutor on the basis of 
the principles of “consensus and consultation’ (32-37). 

In the early decades of the twentieth century, the Islamic political and constitutional tra- 
dition entered a new phase. The ‘crisis of the caliphate’, the title of Chapter 3, encouraged 
Muslim scholars such as Rida and al-Sanhuri to respond and, for example, defend the 
office by underscoring its compatibility with the rule of law and limited coercive power. 
Classical Muslim thinkers invented a form of popular sovereignty to define legitimacy, and 
constrained rulers by emphasizing that the umma lent its power to a sultan or caliph as 
the vicegerent of the divine. Rida, for instance, not only envisaged a proactive role for 
Muslims (both as individuals and as the umma) in the process of legislation, but also 
argued that the umma, as God’s deputy on earth, is both given the right and required to 
be the source of authority in political affairs (58). That is, the caliph acts on behalf of the 
umma, and the latter emerges as the sovereign on behalf of God (59-60). Hence, March main- 
tains, the caliph is portrayed not as an absolute monarch in a Hobbesian sense, but more as 
the prime minister of a nation-state abiding by the rule of law (65). Overall, March reads 
Rida’s and al-Sanhuri’s take on the caliphate and the umma as ‘democratic turns in Islamic 
political theory’ (69). 

Although modern Islamist movements and thinkers (such as al-Mawdudi and Qutb) 
aimed to reclaim divine sovereignty (hakimiyya), March contends, they ultimately strength- 
ened this democratic turn by implicitly underpinning the idea of popular sovereignty. 
Chapter 4 argues that even though al-Mawdudi openly rejected democracy, his articulation 
of the idea of the universal vicegerency of God resulted in an increasing emphasis on the 
sovereignty of man as God’s deputy and on the limits of executive authority. For al-Mawdudi, 
the government does not have absolute power in a Hobbesian sense, as God is superior to any 
form of power, and so he promoted the superiority of the rule of law (the Sharia) as a 
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foundational principle (98). According to al-Mawdtd}’s ‘theo-democracy’, as March terms it, 
the umma runs the state on the basis of the Sharia, though with limited sovereignty; thus, 
Muslims can rule through “delegated authority’ (105-108). 

Equally intriguing is March’s discussion of Qutb in Chapter 5. He claims that Qutb fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of al-Mawdidi, and brought Islamic political thinking closer to advo- 
cating popular sovereignty. For Qutb, Islam is the religion most suitable for this world as 
there is harmony between the Sharia and human nature (124). So, if popular sovereignty 
were a sort of collective authority, people would choose divine law for themselves (116), 
and could “govern themselves’ through the law (146). In a nutshell, March claims that 
although Qutb does not openly advocate democracy, he still makes room, in addition to 
divine law and sovereignty, for human agency and popular sovereignty. With its particular 
emphasis on the agency of believers, Qutb’s ‘realistic utopian’ vision of a harmonious 
Islamic society, March controversially asserts, is based on popular sovereignty alongside 
divine sovereignty (121). 

In Chapter 6, March presents a thorough discussion of al-Ghanntshi, depicting him as a 
scholar and political leader within the current of modern Islamic political thought that has 
produced a form of the political theology of popular sovereignty grounded in the doctrine 
of the universal caliphate. For al-Ghanntshi, Islam provides normative foundations for a cali- 
phate based on popular consensus. He reiterates that the community of believers is the right- 
ful deputy of God, as well as the authority that provides legitimacy to the executive power, and 
implements the Sharia through political action (194). His political theology, March unsurpris- 
ingly claims, implies a form of Islamic democracy. 

The last chapter gives particular attention to the idea of Islamic democracy and draws on 
the challenges it has been facing. In his post-2011 writings, the author notes, al-Ghanntshi 
highlights the Sharia as a power limiting ‘the authority of the ruler and subjecting him to 
the law’ (211). This is interpreted as a kind of reduction of the Sharia to ‘nothing other 
than the mundane, secular purpose of creating limited, nonarbitrary governance’ (211). 
The challenges faced by Islamic political thought are summarized as mainly twofold: ‘the irre- 
versible moral pluralism of modernity’ (221-223) and ‘the inescapability of the modern state’ 
(225-226). For March, the way forward is related to developing a post-statist and post-sover- 
eigntist thinking, in which there is ‘no contradiction in allowing for the flourishing of mul- 
tiple ways of life and moral-intellectual communities, including those pursuing materialist 
and nontheist cosmologies’ (228). 

Notwithstanding the book’s robust arguments and careful language, there are a few issues 
one might address. First, neither secularists nor Islamists have been able to achieve or even 
enthusiastically support democracy in their countries in the Muslim world. Till the mid- 
2010s, Turkey was a shining example of Islamic/Muslim democracy, but it disappointingly 
turned into a model of authoritarian rule under the so-called Islamists. So it would have 
been interesting to find here a discussion of the extent to which the idea that ‘Islam is perfectly 
compatible with democracy’ is sufficient to bring about democratic rule. Second, despite the 
fact that the author seemed to be intending to discuss political developments, as he starts by 
elaborating on the Arab Spring movements, he fails to provide a satisfying discussion of why 
anti-democratic political traditions and institutions prevail in Muslim majority countries. 
Third, one of the book’s underlying conclusions is that the caliphate of man implies an 
increasing emphasis on popular sovereignty, which is not only set out by contemporary 
Islamist thinkers such as al-Ghanntshi but is in fact inherent in Islamic political thought, 
but the book seems unenthusiastic about identifying and addressing differences between 
pre-modern and modern Islamic thought and scholars: how alike or different are Ibn Tay- 
miyya and al-Ghanntshi, say? And fourth, one wonders about the possibility of drawing 
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on non-mainstream Islamist scholars who have made a considerable theoretical and on-the- 
ground contribution to the idea of popular sovereignty. One example might be Said Nursi, as 
he not only made a case for the ‘ontological, not political, sovereignty of God’, but also openly 
supported constitutional government, republicanism and democracy in the late Ottoman and 
early Republic era in Turkey (Saritoprak 2008). 

Nevertheless, The Caliphate of Man is overall a ground-breaking contribution to studies on 
Islamic political theory. It delves into a plethora of disputed normative themes and manages 
to provide an impartial analysis, making it a must-read for students and scholars of Islam and 
Islamic political and constitutional theories. 
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Wael B. Hallaq (b. 1955), a Canadian scholar of Islamic studies (of Christian Palestinian 
origin) is currently Avalon Foundation Professor in the Humanities at Columbia University. 
Between 1983 and 2009, Hallaq established himself as an expert on the history of medieval 
Sunni legal theory, becoming a leading authority on the subject. His participation in 
debates on the genesis and development of Islamic law was sometimes controversial (particu- 
larly his claim that ijtihdd was not closed in the classical schools of Islamic law). Around 2009, 
his work took a different direction. Hallaq now attempts a critique of contemporary Islamic 
political thought, modernity and Orientalism. His well-known work The Impossible State 
(Hallaq 2012) was the first instalment in this new intellectual adventure. In 2018, he published 
Restating Orientalism (Hallaq 2018), an attempt to go beyond Edward Said’s critique of 
Orientalism, although his stance remains Saidian. The book under review is thus a third 
instalment in his critique of the West. Its subject is “Abd al-Rahman Taha (b. 1944), a Mor- 
occan Sufi philosopher, known for his original and critical writings on the philosophy of 
language and ethics. To date, Taha has authored more than 27 books in Arabic, and yet he 
is little known in the West as these works have not been translated into European languages, 
despite the fact that his critical engagements particularly target Western philosophers and 
modernist Muslim thinkers. Perhaps it is this critique of the West that made Taha particularly 
appealing to Hallaq. 

This book can be read as an effort to address a series of modern philosophical problems, to 
which Taha proposes what he perceives as ‘authentic Islamic solutions’. The first problem is 
that of epistemology, namely the question of what is the most efficient tool for rethinking 


